A   HISTORY   OF   MEDICINE

wards for general cases, also wards reserved for wounds, for eye
diseases, and for fevers, the last-mentioned being cooled by fountains.
There were courtyards for lectures, a botanical (or herbal) garden,
a dispensary, and a library with six librarians. Fifty speakers
recited the Koran day and night without ceasing, while at night
soft music was played to lull the sleepless, and there were story-
tellers to amuse all. Each patient, on departure, was given a sum
of money, sufficient to tide him over convalescence, until he
should be fit to resume work. Withington l tells us that this
hospital was completed in A.D. 1284. Masons and carpenters
were brought from all parts of Egypt. Loiterers in the street,
and passers-by, whatever their rank, were obliged to assist in
the holy work, insomuch that " most people avoided going that
way."

When this great hospital was opened the day of Arabian
medicine was already far spent. The Moslem Empire had been
subjected to hard blows from the east and from the west. Cordova
had fallen in 1236, though Granada resisted conquest for 200 years
longer. Baghdad was sacked by the Mongols in 1258. The lands
of Islam had become too unsettled to provide a suitable field
of learning for scholars, and in any case the famous medical school
of Salerno was already well established. Europe was once again
to provide the intellectual centre to the known world.

So ended the bright epoch of Arabian medicine. Further
research may show that the Arabs have contributed to medical
progress a share even greater than can at present be claimed.
That it was a great contribution is certain, for not only did they
preserve the Greek learning, but they also added much of their
own- To quote Dr. Meyerhof2 : " Islamic medicine reflected
the light of the Hellenic sun, when its day had fled, and shone
like a moon in the Dark Ages. Some bright stars lent their own
light, and the moon and stars alike faded at the dawn of the
Renaissance, though their influence remains to this day.9*

Monastic Medicine
After the downfall of the Roman Empire, medicine followed
two distinct and divergent paths, which went their separate ways
*  E. T. Withington, Medicd History from tkt Earliest 7w?w* 1894, p. 166
*  M. Meyerhof; in The Legacy of Islam, ed. Sir T. Arnold, 1931, p, 354
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